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The New Anti-Americanism in Japan 


BY KAZUO KAWAI 


_-mmge OF THE NEW ANTI-AMERICANISM in Japan 
have already claimed the attention of the experts.’ 
The following observations, made in the course of a 
recent visit .to Japan, are offered as a reportorial sup- 
plement to more scholarly studies. 

The backdcop to the new Japanese attitude is pro- 
vided by the spectacular physical change of Japan 
within the past couple of years. After a long period of 
convalescence, economic recovery today seems Com- 
plete. A carnival atmosphere of activity and pros- 
perity prevails. Even if unsound factors, such as the 
temporary effects of the Korean war boom, are dis- 
counted, there remains a substantial core of construc- 
tive achievement. The vitality and dynamism of Japan 
today stand in striking contrast to the hopelessness and 
lethargy of a few years ago. Naturally the temper of 
the people reflects the new conditions, When the Japan- 
ese were prostrate, they gratefully welcomed American 
aid and advice. Today they have bounced back far 
enough to take ‘delight in snapping their fingers at the 
Americans. 

This new attitude has given rise to much talk about 
the so-called new anti-American sentiment. In reality, 
the term “anti-American” is misleading. Except among 
a small group of Communists and their followers, evi- 
dence of active ill will toward Americans is hard to 
find. The benevolent character of the Occupation left 
a substantial residue of Japanese good will toward the 
United States. 

Yet, there is a difference from the days of the Oc- 
cupation. The former widespread respect for American 
Mr. Kawai, Associate Professor of Political Science at Ohio 
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1 See Edwin O. Reischauer and others, Japan and America 


Today, Stanford University Press, 1953. Proceedings of the 
I.P.R. Conference on Japanese-American Relations, Honolulu, 
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power and wisdom has disappeared. While cordial as 
ever toward Americans in their personal relations, most 
Japanese have become hypercritical of Americans and 
things American in the abstract. Probably far fewer 
than one-tenth of the population harber anti-American 
convictions. At least an equal number, and probably 
many more, are staunch friends of the United States. 
As always, the great majority are passive and, lacking 
firm convictions on any public issue, are susceptible to 
pulls in any direction. But whereas until recently this 
passive majority were willing to follow the leadership 
of the pro-American minority, today they show a readi- 
ness to parrot the mouthings of the anti-American 
minority. That is about the extent of the so-called 
anti-Americanism thus far. It is hardly more than a 
mild inclination, but under assiduous cultivation by 
the Communists it could grow into something danger- 
ous. 

Ostensibly, Japanese criticisms of America are di- 
rected at specific political issues. These include such 
problems as Japanese rearmament, American economic 
aid to Japan, Japanese trade with Red China, the ad- 
ministrative agreement governing the presence of Amer- 
ican troops in Japan, and many others. Both sides to 
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each of these controversial questions have substantial 


le -itimate Certainly the Japanese have 


many grounds for complaint. At the same time, their 


arguments. 


attitude seems to have little to do with the real merits 
of the issues, and appears to be shaped more by an 
emotional inner compulsion than by objective facts. 
Examination of some of the common accusations leveled 
at the Americans shows that, while based on some 
degree of truth, they generally represent gross exaggera- 
. tions or misconceptions. 

There is general criticism of the ineptness of Ameri- 
can policy in the Far East. In view of the American 
record in China and Korea, this criticism is under- 
standable. But there is also lack of confidence in the 
basic nature of American leadership, McCarthyism, as 


much publicized in Japan as elsewhere, is pointed to as 


evidence that America has abandoned her tradition of 
liberty. 

Americans are regarded as being so obsessed with the 
idea of inevitable war with Russia as to have allowed 
professional military men to monopolize the making of 
policy. The United States is accused of unduly influenc- 


ing and intervening in Japanese domestic 


politics in 
support of reactionary elements. It is suspected of push- 
ing Japanese rearmament for the sole purpose of using 
Japan as a cat’s-paw in the American conflict with 
Russia. By forcing Japan to rearm while preventing her 
from trading with China, the United States is said to 
be depriving Japan of any possibility of economic solv- 
ency and thus compelling her to become a permanent 
vassal of American imperialism 

Exemption of American military personnel from the 
jurisdiction of Japanese courts has been bitterly at- 
tacked as a violation of Japanese sovereignty. The re- 
cent application to Japan of the formula in use in the 
NATO countries has partly allayed this touchiness, but 
their unhappy historical experience with extraterritorial- 
ity has made the Japanese react with exaggerated mis- 
givings to crimes committed in Japan by foreigners. 

The Japanese insist that needlessly extensive Ameri- 
can military installations are depriving them of essential 
and frequently cite in- 
Also, while 


the American authorities blame the organized Japan- 


farmland and fishing areas, 
accurate statistics to support their case 


ese vice interests, the Japanese complain bitterly that 
rampant immorality invariably follows from the pres- 
ence of Aimerican troops. Much horror has been ex- 
pressed over the problem of illegitimate “G.I. babies,” 
although a recent Welfare Ministry survey has proved 
their number to be far smaller than rumor had credited. 

Finally, it has become the fad to take a supercilious, 
condescending attitude toward American culture. The 
Americans are uncouth, simple-minded, brash, material- 
istic, arrogant and selfish. They have disfigured Japan 
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with indiscriminate efforts to remake the country in the 
image of America. The Japanese, who after all know 
what is best suited for their own country, will have to 
undo the effects of the Occupation. 

These critical attitudes toward Americans find ex- 
pression in newspapers, the radio, magazines, books and 
movies, Stories are slanted to call attention to Ameri- 
can shortcomings; facts favorable to the United States 
are ignored. During the recent flood disasters, for 
example, rescue operations carried out by the Japan- 
ese National Safety Force received favorable news- 
paper publicity, but the similar work of American 
troops received little notice.’ 

Except in a few disreputable radical publications, 
however, relatively few comments concerning Ameri- 
cans are Openly scurrilous; for it must be remembered 
that very few Japanese are rabidly anti-American. The 
expressions cater to the popular inclination to hold 
Americans in gentle scorn, to belittle them, to deplore 
them, and to preach to them. It is in the scoffing wise- 
crack, in the tongue-clucking over scandalous American 
behavior, in the exhortations to Americans to reflect 
on their sins, that the prevailing Japanese attitude is 


revealed. 


Communist Influences 

Unlike these relatively mild spontaneous expressions 
of anti-Americanism, certain incidents bear the ear- 
marks of Communist inspiration. The May Day riot of 
last year was the most spectacular, but quite exceptional, 
example. When a new American firing range is opened, 
mysterious organizers instigate neighborhood residents 
to stage mass sit-downs in front of target areas. A Com- 
munist-dominated teachers’ union publishes a diary- 
book for children, bearing on cach page an illustrated 
thought-for-the-day including such thoughts as that 
Americans are imperialistic and Chinese Communists 
are heroic defenders of Asia. Itinerant story-tellers with 
portable “picture-theatres” regale children with fables 
of the peasant boy hero who wages a “‘class struggle” 
against the local loan shark and thereby rescues the 
villagers from “exploitation” by “monopoly-capitalists” 
who serve as tools of “American imperialism.”* 

These activities have not been particularly success- 
ful, however, for the public’s taste for anti-Americanism 
is generally mild. But it is clear that the Communists 
are systematically and diligently secking to strengthen 

2 Just as during the Occupation Japanese newspapers 
deemed it politic to publish the stream of U.S. Army press 
releases relating how American troops put out Japanese fires, 
suppressed Japanese epidemics, and rescued Japanese flood 
victims while a few Japanese firemen, policemen or doctors 
happened to be on hand to give incidental assistance. 

3 The Occupation formerly utilized these same story-tellers 
and their pictures to spread the gospel of democracy. 
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it. Whether this anti-Americanism is growing or has 
now passed its peak is a matter for dispute. 

Some observers argue that it is just a natural post- 
Occupation reaction, a temporary fling in celebration 
of newly-regained independence. Straws in the wind 
would seem to indicate that the worst is over. The 
fear that rearmament advocates are involved in an 
American warmongering plot is giving way to an ap- 
preciation of the need for national defense. Magazines 
that once featured articles critical of America are now 
beginning to criticize the criticisms. When so many are 
attacking the Americans, it has become a mark of dis- 
tinction to rise to their defense. The fact that fewer 
movies with anti-American themes are being planned 
indicates their declining box-office appeal; vaudeville 
skits lampooning anti-American agitators have begun 
to appear. Anti-Americanism has apparently lost at 
least some of its alluring novelty. 


Other observers, while conceding that the initial 


phase of the anti-American movement is beginning to 
subside, are apprehensive of the future. They point 
out that the practical problems of Japanese-Amencan 
relations are so complex and difficult that points of 
friction are likely to-increase. They are particularly 
fearful that, unless the Americans and their friends 
wage a much more effective propaganda campaign 
than they have so far, Communist machinations will 
succeed in blowing up the unavoidable minimum of 
friction into a crisis of dangerous proportions. 

In the planning of such propaganda, a complex of 
political, social and psychological factors, constituting 
of present anti-Americanism, will 


the “ingredients 
have to be taken into consideration. These ingredients 
are so intermixed as to defy clear-cut identification, 
but they probably include the following: 

1. Natural reaction to the Occupation. This reaction 
was inevitable, regardless of the Occupation’s merits, 
but it has been intensified by the fact that the peace 
treaty was so late in coming. Moreover, Occupation 
officials over-sold American democracy to the Japan- 
ese, who were disappointed when democracy did not 
immediately prove to be the promised panacea. 

2. Irritation over the apparent continuance of Ameri- 
can authority. The Japanese, conscious of the vast 
disparity in strength between the United States and 
Japan, are suspicious that the present cooperation be- 
tween the two countries merely means the continuation 
of the Occupation in disguise. In reality, Japan has 
succeeded in regaining a greater measure of inde- 
pendence than most people realize. But the United 
States has often failed to dramatize the true situation. 

Today the innumerable buildings in downtown Tokyo 
once requisitioned for Occupation use have mostly been 
returned to their Japanese owners; American troops 
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have generally been pulled out of the cities and con- 
centrated in remote camps. But the change was car- 
ried out so gradually that the Japanese have hardly 
been conscious of it. The day on which the Occupa- 
tion formally ended and Japan regained her sovereignty 
was like any other day as far as the average Japanese 
could see. 

Certain visiting American notables have not helped 
matters by issuing statements which in tone, if not in so 
many words, seem to relegate Japan to the status of an 
American dependency. Also, although American of- 
ficials stationed in Japan are usually above reproach, 
younger members of the American Embassy staff have 
occasionally made important Japanese personages feel 
that they were being studied and watched over as if 
they were wards of Uncle Sam. 

3. Averavation of anti-Americanism by Japanese 
officials. If the Americans have aggravated anti-Ameri- 
canism in Japan by their occasional clumsiness, Japan- 
ese officials have been even more guilty on this score, 
Much of the friction between American military units 
and Japanese communities has been due simply to in- 
adequate liaison and poor public relations on the part 
of the Japanese bureaucracy. For example, Japanese 
authorities, after leasing a tract of land to the U.S. 
Army for maneuvers, have on occasion neglected to 
notify the local inhabitants of the arrangement until 
after the American military unit had arrived to take 
possession, Irritation on both sides was inevitable. 

The Yoshida Government has long sought to main- 
tain its popularity with the Japanese public by claim- 
ing to be the only Japanese administration with courage 
enough to stand up to the Americans. Before American 
eyes, however, it tries to pose as an ardently pro-Ameri- 
can administration whose desire for even greater co- 
operation with the United States is being thwarted by 
the reluctance of the Japanese public. It has been 
charged that the Yoshida Government secretly con- 
dones popular anti-Americanism in order to secure 
more American aid and to enhance its position. Many 
petty politicians do much the same thing at the local 
level, playing civic bodies and American military com- 
manders against each other,* 

4. Sense of insecurity and the national inferiority 
complex. The Japanese, in common with other Orientals 
struggling to get ahead in a world still largely dom- 
inated by the white race, suffer from a national and 
racial inferiority complex. Although most Japanese 


4 In a few places where joint committees of “trouble- 
shooters” representing Japanese community organizations and 
local American military authorities have recently been formed, 
the mischievous influence of double-dealing politicians who 
thrive on vice rackets has been eliminated, and relations be- 
tween the American garrison and the local population have 
vastly improved. 
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fail to recognize the truth of this statement, and would 
indignantly deny it, they feel unsure of themselves in 
this essentially white man’s world. They thus waver 
between excessive shyness and excessive aggressiveness. 
What appears to be their over-assertiveness is really an 
attempt to compensate for secret fears and doubts. Even 
the ultra-nationalistic megalomania of the wartime 
period was a perverted response to an inner need of 
the Japanese to reassure themselves of their own ade- 
quacy, rather than an expression of genuine belief in 
Japan’s “divine mission.” Today the Japanese are 
haunted by the humiliation of defeat and by the 
suspicion that American domination over them con- 
tinues in disguise. More than ever they feel the need 
for some salve to their self-respect, some reassurance 
regarding their own worth, 

Ultra-nationalism of the prewar type cannot meet 
this need, for it was too badly discredited by the war 
and the defeat. Some few Japanese do dream of a right- 
ist revival. Others who earlier would have become 
ultra-nationalists of the old type are attracted by the 
nationalistic disguise which the Communists give to 
their activities. Sorme of the old-time super-patriots, 
through an involved process of rationalization, have 
come to espouse a fervid pro-Americanism.® But none 
of these confused responses meets the need of the 
masses for a simple and easy way to minister to their 
self-esteem. 

The easiest, cheapest means of gaining self-assurance 
is to find fault with the obviously powerful Americans 
and to cut them down to size. If a Japanese can say, 
“Even the Americans aren’t so much after all,” it makes 
him feel a bit superior. He thinks that since he has the 
ability to see through them, he must be as good as or 
even better than they. There is also an element of envy. 
This need to inflate their self-esteem may well be the 
most potent underlying factor of all in the present 
hypercritical attitude of the Japanese toward things 
American, 

5. “Isolationism.” The American Middle West is not 
the only place where an isolationist sentiment exists. 
Japan also has people who are confused and frustrated 
by the complexities of life in an interdependent inter- 
national communiy. Japanese isolationism tends to 
take the form of anti-Americanism, because the United 
States is the foreign country that impinges the most 
on the Japanese consciousness, It is the Americans who 
represent entangling alliances, who are trying to in- 
volve Japan in the cold war, and who are urging Japan 
to shoulder the unwelcome burden of rearmament with 


5 See Yoshio Kodama, J Was Defeated (Tokyo, 1951) for 
a specimen of the involved process of rationalization through 
which these reactionaries have come to associate themselves 


with the American position. 
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the reminder that Japan has international responsi- 
bilities.® 

6. Inability to evaluate American phenomena. Many 
Japanese are well informed of the facts about America, 
but they are often incapable of evaluating these facts 
correctly. One example must suffice. 

Numerous Japanese assume that the United States 
today must be firmly under militaristic control be- 
cause, from President Eisenhower down, so many mili- 
tary men play such prominent foreign roles in Ameri- 
can public affairs. On the basis of Japanese historical 
experience, the presence of so many retired generals in 
government and industry would mean militaristic con- 
trol. What the Japanese fail to comprehend is the 
personality of Eisenhower, the environmental back- 
ground which conditions the character of American 
military men, the traditions of American society, and 
the political and social milieu in which these military 
men operate. 

7. Marxtst bias of Japanese intellectuals. The in- 
ability to appraise America correctly is accentuated by 
the Marxist bias of most Japanese intellectuals. In the 
desire to catch up quickly with the West, Japanese 
scholars for two or three generations have sought a 
short cut, a pat formula, a comprehensive system, that 
would enable them to solve the riddle of all Western 
historical phenomena. Marxism seems to them to meet 
their need. Their traditional Confucian background 
also predisposes Japanese scholars toward Marxism, for 
Confucianism likewise is a comprehensive system de- 
pending on deductive logic rather than on empirical 
observation. But Japanese efforts to understand America 
through Marxian dialectic are bound to lead to serious 
misapprehensions. 

This does not mean that Japanese intellectuals are 
necessarily pro-communist. Having little opportunity for 
contact with living communism, Japanese ivory-tower 
occupants fail to recognize that modern communism is 
very different from their own pristine, theoretical, 
bookish brand of Marxism. But their general approach 
does incline them to be hypercritical of “capitalistic” 
America and disdainful of American inductive scholar- 
ship and, conversely, receptive to the views of the Com- 
munists, whom they mistakenly believe to be kindred 
spirits. 

8. Fear of being misled again. The Japanese, keenly 
aware of how they were misled by their wartime rulers, 
are now suspicious of all official propaganda. They 
know that the Occupation carried on intensive propa- 
ganda—euphemistically termed “re-education for de- 


6 Japanese isolationism is thus closely related to Japanese 
neutralism, which is the neutralism of escapism rather than 


the positive neutralism of the “Third Force” that secks to 
mediate between the two great international blocs. 
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mocracy’’—by means reminiscent of the techniques em- 
ployed by Japan’s wartime government. They there- 
fore tend to discount all pro-American propaganda, but 
remain susceptible to Communist propaganda, which 
they do not recognize as such. 

Different social classes vary in their reactions to the 
above-listed ingredients of anti-Americanism. Softness 
toward communism together with a hypercritical at- 
titude toward America are most pronounced among 
intellectuals and students, although it is also among 
intellectuals that some of the staunchest admirers of 
American ideals are found. Organized labor ranges 
from cool to hostile toward the United States, partly 
because a section of labor is Communist-led, partly 
becouse the Socialist section of labor inclines toward 
neutralism in international politics, and partly because 
the Occupation seemed to favor Big Business over labor 
in its efforts to aid Japanese economic revival. 

Officialdom, although inwardly irked at American 
influence in Japanese affairs, nevertheless holds strong- 
ly to a professional pro-Americanism. Business and in- 
dustry, while impatient for freer trade with Red China, 
are enthusiastic over their profitable fraternization with 
their American counterparts. 

The little man (and woman)—shopkeeper, clerk, 
waitress, housemaid, etc.—-would just as soon recite 
communistic slanders as idolize MacArthur. But he has 


The Changing Scene 


BY NORMAN D. PALMER 


ie THE DEADLOCK over Kashmir continues, 
some remarkable new developments, the full im- 
plications of which cannot yet be determined, have 
occurred in recent months. The two most dramatic 
events took place last August. A long-developing crisis 
in the government of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and between that government and the government of 
India, reached a sudden and startling denouement 
with the dismissal and arrest of Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, founder and leader of the Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference and head of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir since the Maharaja’s cleventh- 
hour accession to India in October 1947. Two weeks 
later the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, after 
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an underlying bias in favor of America, for he identi- 
fies it with Hollywood, which approximates his idea 
of paradise. The farmer is generally indifferent, al- 
though likely to become excited if the Americans requisi- 
tion his land for military purposes. 

In the face of the controversy over them, the Ameri- 
cans in Japan are puzzled and hurt, but most of them 
are taking it in good part. Although some can never 
learn that the Occupation is over, most of the Ameri- 
can soldiers show evidence of careful indoctrination in 
their new role of ambassadors of goodwill. 

American officials in Japan are obviously determined 
to be polite, gracious, conciliatory, and cordial toward 
the Japanese at all costs. The American civilian com- 
munity generally supports this policy by behaving as 
circumspectly as the diplomats. 

Anti-Americanism in Japan should demonstrate to 
Americans that they need to study the Japanese more 
carefully. Japan can no longer be held in line by 
military force alone. If she is to serve as the outpost 
of American power in the Far East, Americans will 
have to learn how to deal with the Japanese in auch 
a way as to win their cooperation. 

Editorial Note. On October 29 new arrangements went into 
force making American and other United Nations servicemen 
in Japan subject to Japanese law for offenses committed when 


off duty. Servicemen’s dependents and civilians attached to 
U.N. or U.S. forces are also under Japanese jurisdiction, 


in Kashmir 


a 5-day conference in New Delhi, announced in a joint 
communiqué that a plebiscite was “the most feasible 
method of ascertaining the wishes of the people” of 
Kashmir and that a plebiscite administrator would be 
appointed by April 30, 1954. 

During the year preceding these two significant new 
developments, the Kashmir dispute took many a devious 
twist and turn. In late July 1952, after extended con- 
versations between leaders of the governments of India 
and Kashmir, an agreement was reached which gave 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir a special position in 
the Indian Union. This agreement was approved by 
the Indian Parliament in August, following a vigorous 
debate on its nature and implications. 

In August 1952, and again in February 1953, repre- 
sentatives of India and Pakistan met in Geneva with 
the United Nations mediator, Dr. Frank P. Graham. 
After each of these meetings Dr. Graham submitted a 
report to the Security Council on the current status 
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of the negotiations and made fresh proposals for settle- 
ment of the dispute, in the light of the position of the 
two countries and his own conclusions. In late Novem- 
ber 1952, the Security Council adopted a resolution on 
Kashmir, sponsored by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, which was emphatically rejected by India. 
The net results of Dr. Grahams tireless persistence and 
the Security Council’s efforts to reconcile the conflict- 
ing points of view were largely negative, although pos- 
sibly the issues were clarified and any immediate crisis 
over Kashmir was averted. 

Perhaps the most important result, however, was to 
convince almost everyone, including the two chief 
parties concerned, that some fresh approach to the 
Kashmir problem was imperative, and that the most 
fruitful new approach would be through direct negotia- 
tions between India and Pakistan, Prospects for a settle- 
ment of the dispute by such means were not enhanced 
by the continued intransigence of both sides, partially 
because of pressure of extremist elements, whose views 
were reflected in the resolutions of the Council of the 
Muslim League in October 1952, and in the Praja 
Parishad agitation in Jammu. The latter gained mo- 
mentum after the announcement of the Delhi Agree- 
ment of July 1952, and caused a major crisis in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir and even in India in 
1953. 

Since the conclusion of the 


Delhi 


number of steps have been taken to bind that part of 


Agreement a 


the disputed territory which is on the Indian side of 
the cease-fire line more closely to the Union of India. 
Among these steps have been the abolition of the 106- 
year Dogra rule in Kashmir and the election of Yuvraj 
Karan Singh, the son of the last of the Hindu Maharajas 
of Kashmir, who had virtually been forced to abdicate, 
as the first Sadar-i-Riyasat, or elected head, of the State; 
the preparation of a Five Year Plan for Kashmir, to be 
subsidized largely by the government of India and in- 
tegrated into the Indian Five Year Plan; the com- 
mencement of the construction of a tunnel which will 
give the Valley of Kashmir, now shut off from the out- 
side world except by air for several months of the year, 
an all-weather route to Jammu and India; and the re- 
placement of Sheikh Abdullah, who had given increas- 
ing signs of aspiring to an independent status for Kash- 
mir, by a strongly pro-Indian Government headed by 
the former Deputy Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed. 

In recent months the situation in Kashmir has tended 
to harden as a result of the continued division of the 
area and the steps to associate the divided parts with 
the two major states in the subcontinent. Extremist 
groups in Kashmir and in India and Pakistan have 
become more vocal, and have thereby made a peaceful 
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resolution of the impasse even more difficult. In the 
Indian-held portions of the area economic and political 
conditions have deteriorated. The Praja Parishad agi- 
tation in Jammu highlighted a growing dissatisfaction 
with the Abdullah regime. 


Among the many imponderable factors in the picture, 


in a part of the world where imponderables seem to be 


of particular moment, are the attitudes of the peoples 
of the various parts of the disputed territory—Jammu, 
the Valley of Kashmir, Ladakh, Gilgit and other fron- 
tier areas—religieus pressures and prejudices, the extent 
of Communist interest and influence in Kashmir, the 
causes of the growing dissatisfaction with Sheikh Abdul- 
lah’s Government, the roots of the Praja Parishad 
agitation, the attitude and motives of Abdullah, the 
extent of Indian influence and intervention in Kashmir, 


and the steps leading to Abdullah’s sudden fall. 


Background Factors 

For an understanding of the current situation in 
Kashmir and of the present status of the Kashmir dis- 
pute, an examination of these and other important 
factors is clearly necessary. In spite of the insistence of 
both India and Pakistan that the question is basically a 
simple one—a question of right versus wrong— to the 
outside observer it appears to be immensely complicated, 
and it grows more complicated as time passes without 
agreement. The writer can testify to the fact that the 
question seems no less complicated upon a closer view, 
whether looked at from inside Kashmir, or from the 
Khyber Pass in the Northwest Frontier Province, the 
land of the Pathan tribesmen, or from the headquarters 
of the government of India in New Delhi. 

In this brief article only cursory analysis of the fol- 
lowing matters will be attempted: (1) the roots and 
significance of the Praja Parishad agitation in Jammu, 
and Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjec’s connection with it; 

2) the attitude of Sheikh Abdullah toward Kashmir’s 
proper place in the world, and the causes of his sudden 
fall from power; (3) the significance of the recent joint 
announcement of Prime Ministers Nehru and Mo- 
hammed Ali regarding a plebiscite in Kashmir, and 
the practicability of this proposal; and (4) the current 
status of the Kashmir dispute, in the light of the many 
developments of recent months. 

Ever since the British sold Kashmir for 7'4 million 
rupees to Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu in 1846, re- 
lations between the Dogras of Jammu and the Kash- 
miris of the Valley have been strained. With Kashmir’s 
accession to India and the appointment of Sheikh Ab- 
dullah as chief minister of the State, the rulers became 
the ruled and the power of the Dogras was severely 


curtailed. Jammu became a disaffected area, the scene 


‘of frequent communal disturbances, beset with grave 
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economic difficulties. The voice of the Hindu extremists 
was the Praja Parishad, headed by a veteran champion 
of Dogra ascendency, Prem Nath Dogra. The National 
Conference, under the leadership of Sheikh Abdullah, 
had some success in winning the support of the masses 
in Jammu, but between it and the Praja Parishad a 
bitter enmity developed. 

Abdullah publicly branded the leaders of the Praja 
Parishad ‘“‘communalists” and even “murderers.” The 
latter, in turn, accused him of discriminating against the 
Hindus of Jammu, and of trying to carve out an inde- 
pendent empire in Kashmir. They were strongly critical 
of the Delhi Agreement. They advocated “the com- 
plete accession of Jammu and Kashmir to the Indian 
Union” and “the full application to the State of the 
Indian Constitution.” Failing this, they demanded that 
Jammu be separated from Kashmir and given the status 
of a Part B State or merged with the Punjab or Himachal 
Pradesh State. They deplored the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and the installation of his son 
as the first elected head of the State. 

In the latter part of 1952 the agitation in Jammu, 
spearheaded by the Praja Parishad; assumed more 
vigorous and often more violent forms. On November 
24+, when Karan Singh paid his first visit to Jammu 
after becoming head of the State, thousands turned out 
to welcor:e him, in spite of an appeal by the Praja 
Parishad to boycott the proceedings and to observe 
“hartal”; but there were numerous hostile demonstra- 
tions, and some stone-throwing and looting. Two days 
later Prem Nath Dogra and other Praja Parishad leaders 
were arrested while addressing a meeting in defiance of 
the Kashmir Defence Rules. The Praja Parishad presi- 
dent was sentenced to 18 months of imprisonment at 
hard labor. 

Jawaharlal Nehru denounced the agitation in Jammu 
in unsparing terms, He viewed it as an open threat to 
the peace and security of an already troubled area. It 
challenged the basic theory of the nature of the Indian 
Union, and increased the apprehensions of the Muslims 
of the State of Tammu and Kashmir as to their fate 
if they should cast their lot unreservedly with the Hindus 
of India; it weakened India’s position on the Kashmir 
question in the United Nations, and made even more 
difficult the delicate task of reaching an agreement on 
Kashmir with Pakistan; and it increased the danger 
of communal disturbance all over India. Thus the agi- 
tation in Jammu touched Nehru in some of his most 
sensitive spots. Perhaps for this reason he adopted an 
adamant attitude toward demands for an impartial 
investigation of the causes of the Jammu agitation, 
and did little or nothing to persuade Sheikh Abdullah 
to attempt to allay the fears and redress the legitimate 
grievances of the Dogras. 
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The most powerful champion of the Praja Parishad 
in India was the unofficial but acknowledged leader of 
the opposition to the Congress in the Indian House 
of the People, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee. Son of a 
a famous Bengali jurist and educator, and one of the 
most powerful orators in India, Dr. Mookerjee had 
resigned from the Indian Cabinet in 1950 because of 
his dissatisfaction with the “weak” policy of the gov- 
ernment regarding Kashmir and Pakistan. As early as 
1942 he had left the Congress Party. For a time he had 
flirted with the Hindu Mahasabha, and had _ then 
founded the Bhartiya Jan Sangh. Although he con- 
sistently denied that he was appealing to communal 
passions, his actions at times seemed to belie his pro- 
fessions, Possibly in the Praja Parishad agitation in 
Jammu, which rested at least in part on a communal 
basis, he saw an opportunity to advance his political 
aspirations and to embarrass the government; possibly, 
also, he had less selfish motives for taking a special 


interest in the Jammu disturbances. 


In August 1952, after a long discussion with Sheikh 
Abdullah in Srinagar, Dr. Mookerjee attended a con- 
vention of the Praja Parishad in Jammu, and apparent- 
ly exerted a soothing influence. In the next few months 
he repeatedly denounced the Abdullah government, 
and also the government of India, for refusing to con- 
sider the real grievances of the Hindus of Jammu. In 
January and February 1953, he engaged in a protracted 
correspondence on the situation in Jammu with Nehru 
and Sheikh Abdullah. This correspondence was pub- 
lished in many Indian newpapers, and attracted wide- 
spread attention. During the spring session of the 
Indian House of the People, at a time when the dis- 
turbances in Jammu were giving anxious concern to the 
government, he frequently attacked the government's 
handling of the situation. After Parliament recessed, he 
announced that he was going to Jammu to participate 
in the work of the Praja Parishad, without the re- 
quired permit to enter the State, and in spite of a public 
announcement by the Jammu and Kashmir govern- 
ment that he would be arrested if he crossed the fron- 
tier, On May 12 he was arrested at the frontier, and 
kept in confinement for several weeks. In late June 
he was removed to a hospital in Srinagar for what was 
believed to be a relatively minor illness; but within a 


few hours of his hospitalization he was dead. 


The sudden and unexpected death of Dr. Mookerjee, 
a man of great physical vigor and only 52 years old, 
removed one of the most forceful personalities from the 
Indian political scene. It was all the more tragic be- 
cause of the place and the circumstances in which it 
occurred, Naturally his passing dramatized the unhappy 
situation in Jammu and Kashmir and gave fresh am- 
munition to all critics of India and the State. 
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The extremist Hindu agitation against Sheikh Ab- 
dullah’s government not only had the effect of increas- 
ing the tensions in Kashmir, of embarrassing the gov- 
ernment of India, and of jeopardizing the prospects of 
an agreement on Kashmir between India and Pakistan. 
It also increased Abdullah’s determination to maintain 
a position of relative independence, and contributed to 
a change of mood which precipitated a cabinet crisis 
in Kashmir and eventually led to Abdullah’s downfall. 

Ever since founding the Muslim Conference in 1931, 
which in 1938 became the Jammu and Kashmir Na- 
tional Conference, Sheikh Abdullah had been the dom- 
inating personality in the politics of Kashmir. Many 
persons, in Kashmir and elsewhere, had come to think, 
as the Swedish journalist, Arthur Lindquist, put it, that 
the “New Kashmir . . . is first and last Sheikh Abdul- 
lah.” He was closely identified with the independence 
movement, and, although a Muslim, after Partition, 
sided with India in the Kashmir dispute. From the 
time of his release from prison in October 1947, until 
his dismissal nearly six years later, he headed the gov- 
ernment of the State. 


He was strongly supported by Nehru and the Indian 
government; in fact, in many quarters he was charged 
with being completely dependent on Nehru’s favor. Al- 
though he seemed willing to cast his lot with India, 
he always entertained doubts and reservations. His 
willingness to affiliate the State with the Indian Union 


was doubtless due to necessity and to the lack of a prac- 
ticable alternative. In a conversation with the writer in 
Srinagar in September 1952, he said that Kashmir 
could not hope to be independent and escape outside 
pressures. Therefore, it had to identify itself with a more 
powerful political unit. “Kashmir,” he said rather wist- 
fully, “may be too beautiful. It may attract too much 
attention from those who would exploit it.” But Abdul- 
lah also insisted that the accession of Kashmir to India 
by the Maharaja of Kashmir in October 1947 had been 
an act of necessity and did not constitute a final de- 
cision, and that the eventual future of the State should 
be determined by the people themselves. 

In the Delhi Agreement of 1952, Abdullah won very 
real concessions from the government of India; but he 
showed a notable reluctance to implement those parts 
of the Agreement which would have associated Jammu 
and Kashmir more closely with the Union of India. Ap- 
parently the Jammu agitation and the increasing criti- 
cism of his regime within the State and outside led him 
into a politically untenable position, which precipitated 
a political crisis in the State. “The crisis,” charged 
The Times of India on August 11, 1953, “which has 
been brewing for almost three months, was the direct 
result of Sheikh Abdullah’s new political line that the 
State’s limited accession to India be resolved in favour 
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of an independent Kashmir, and of the reckless manner 
in which he propagated it.” 

On May 18, 1953, Prime Minister Abdullah pre- 
sented his “new political line” to the Working Com- 
mittee of the National Conference. Normally the Con- 
ference would have accepted any “line” of its founder 
and leader without question; but this time, after 20 
days of discussion, Abdullah’s recommendations were 
rejected by a decisive margin. This setback, and the 
barrage of criticism directed against him which fol- 
lowed the death of Syama Prasad Mookerjee, seemed 
only to intensify Abdullah’s change of mood. His public 
utterances widened the split within his Cabinet and the 
National Conference; so, too, did his abrupt postpone- 
ment of elections to the National Conference, after they 
had already begun and had shown a trend against him. 


India's Position 

The leaders of the Indian government viewed the 
political crisis in Kashmir with increasing alarm. In an 
important statement in the House of the People on 
September 17, 1953, Prime Minister Nehru described 
his reactions to the developing crisis. When he had 
visited Srinagar in May, he had been “surprised and 
disturbed to see what was happening there,” and had 
advised the leaders of the National Conference to “pull 
together.” While he had been in England, attending 
the Coronation ceremonies, the Indian Minister of 
Education and the States Minister had made an of- 
ficial visit to Kashmir. After his return he had invited 
Sheikh Abdullah to come to New Delhi. Abdullah had 
said he would come later, but in spite of repeated in- 
vitations, “by telephone, by letter,” he had not come. 
“The position we took throughout,” said Nehru, “was 
that this is for the Kashmir Government to decide. So 
apart from giving good advice and being rather dis- 
tressed, I felt I could do very little.” In late July, when 
the then Deputy Prime Minister of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, and other members 
of the State’s Cabinet had come to New Delhi for con- 
sulsations, they had been urged to settle their internal 
quarrels in amicable fashion. 

On July 30, Sheikh Abdullah told a crowd of peasants 
that the State was dependent upon the goodwill of both 
India and Pakistan and should not “merge” with either 
country. By this time reports of the crisis in Kashmir 
were appearing in the Indian press and in some foreign 
publications; but even then the people of Kashmir 
seemed unaware of the actual course of developments 
and few outside of Srinagar and New Delhi realized 
how grave the crisis was. 

The climax came on August 7-8. On the 7th Ab- 
dullah told members of the National Conference that 
the accession to India in 1947 had been due to “force 
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of circumstances.” He charged that newspapers in India 
were creating suspicion against him, and that the Hindu 
communalists, by killing Mahatma Gandhi and demand- 
ing the merger of Jammu and Kashmir with India, had 
“shaken the foundations of Indo-Kashmir relations.” 
On the same day, during a stormy session of his Cab- 
inet, Abdullah called for the resignation of Pandit 
Shamlal Sarat, who held a strange assortment of posts 

he was Minister for Health, Development and Local 
Self-Government, and Jails—and had been outspoken 
in recent meetings of the Cabinet and the Working 
Committee of the National Conference in criticizing 
Abdullah’s “new line.” 

Sarat flatly refused to resign. Instead he joined with 
the Deputy Prime Minister and one other member of 
the Cabinet in preparing and presenting to Sheikh 
Abdullah a memorandum, dated August 7. This ac- 
cused the Prime Minister of acting arbitrarily, sowing 
confusion in the public mind, causing “serious dis- 
location in the economic life of large sections of the 
people,” permitting a “progressive deterioration” in the 
administration, encouraging “corruption, nepotism, in- 
efficiency and wanton wastage of public resources,” 
deliberate sabotage of the Delhi Agreement, attempts 
“to precipitate a rupture in the relationship of the State 
with India,” and exposing the State to the danger 
“that interested foreign Powers may . exploit the 
situation for their own selfish purposes.” 

On the following evening the Sadar-i-Riyasat, Karan 
Singh, dismissed Sheikh Abdullah, dissolved his Cabinet, 
and asked Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed to form a new 
Government. On the next day, the long-time ruler of 
Kashmir was arrested, along with Mizra Afzal Beg, 
his chief supporter in the dismissed Cabinet, and about 
30 others. The charges against Abdullah covered a wide 
range indeed; they included “disruptionism, corruption, 
nepotism, maladministration and establishing of foreign 
contacts of a kind dangerous to the peace and _ pros- 


perity of the state.” 


Repercussions of Abdullah's Arrest 

The dramatic turnover in Kashmir has had im- 
portant repercussions in India and Pakistan, and may 
have profound effects on the whole Kashmir question. 
It is little wonder that the people of the Valley, at least, 
were left dazed and bewildered by the fall of “Sheikh 


Sahib,” the man to whom they looked as their un- 
questioned leader. But while there were some demon- 
strations and arrests, and even some open indications 
of pro-Pakistan sentiment in Srinagar, the new Gov- 
ernment of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed was not serious- 
ly embarrassed. Apparently at no time were Indian 
troops involved in quelling local disturbances. 
Moreover, the government of India appeared sur- 
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prised by the swift denouement of the political crisis in 
Kashmir, although it had been in close touch with 
developments in the State until almost the last moment. 
In a moving speech in the House of the People on 
August 10, Nehru insisted that the events in Kashmir 
were “an internal matter with which India should 
interfere as little as possible.” He said that in the im- 
mediate events leading to the dismissal and arrest of 
Abdullah, “an old comrade of twenty years,” India’s 
advice “was neither sought nor given.” 

As far as the happenings of August 7 and 8 were 
concerned, the Indian Prime Minister may well have 
been telling the complete truth; but it is hard to believe 
that so startling a reversal of the political situation in 
Kashmir could have occurred without his knowledge, 
or even without his advice and approval. The question 
of the relationship of Jammu and Kashmir to the 
Union of India was one of the central issues in dispute 
between Sheikh Abdullah and his Ministers; and when 
Abdullan seemed to be veering toward advocacy of 
some kind of independent status of all or part of Kash- 
mir, the man who regarded him as “an old comrade 
of twenty years” could not have helped but be con- 
cerned. The new regime in Kashmir is wholeheartedly 
in favor of association with India, under the terms of 
the Delhi Agreement. If this were not the case, the 
Indian Prime Minister would almost certainly have 
taken a less Olympian approach to the “internal mat- 
ter” in Kashmir. 

In Pakistan the events of August 7 and 8 in Kashmir 
were regarded as fresh evidence of religious oppression 
in the Valley and of Indian machinations and bad 
faith. Most Pakistanis had no love for their fellow- 
Muslim, Sheikh Abdullah, who in their eyes was little 
better than a traitor; but they viewed with even deeper 
concern the advent of a new regime in Kashmir, which, 
while also headed by a Muslim, was identified even 
more closely with India, and the suppression of evi- 
dences of pro-Pakistan sentiment in the Valley. In 
Karachi and elsewhere in Pakistan organized mobs 
gave vent to the familiar cry: “Oppression to Muslims!” 
Because of the developments in Kashmir, the govern- 
ment of Pakistan cancelled all festivities planned for 
Independence Day (August 15). 

One of the most disturbing features of the “new 
order” in Kashmir is the tendency to blame “foreign 
Powers,” and especially the United States, for the un- 
happy situation in the State. These charges appeared, 
as noted, in the memorandum addressed to Sheikh Ab- 
dullah on August 7 by his discontented colleagues in 
the Cabinet, and in the charges brought against Ab- 
dullah at the time of his arrest. They have also been 
voiced in many public statements of leaders of the new 
regime since the change-over of August 7-8. On August 
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9, in his first broadcast over Radio Kashmir after he 
became Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 
asserted that Sheikh Abdullah’s recent moves “have 
naturally the connivance and support of the interested 
foreign Powers who have all along been resisting the 
exercise of the right of the people of the State to free- 
dom and self-determination.” A few days later Ghulam 
Mohammed Sadiq, the pro-communist President of the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly, told a crowd in Srinagar 
that “we have been able to smash the machinations of 
foreign Powers who wanted to enslave us.” 

Kashmir and else- 


and have left no 


Naturally the Communists, in 
where, have taken up the same cry, 
doubt of the identity of the foreign Power that is in 
their opinion most culpable and most conniving. A 
Communist Party of India 


“as the 


statement released by the 
alleged that the change in Kashmir had come 
culmination of recent developments in Kashmir since 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s visit there.’ Sheikh Abdullah, it 
seems, fell in line with American intrigues and ad- 
vocated “an independent Kashmir to be guaranteed by 
the United Nations, i.c., the Americans.” Incidentally, 
the equation of the United Nations with “the Ameri- 
cans” is not confined to Communists. The writer dis- 
covered when he visited Srinagar that the same in- 
terpretation,’ although perhaps without the — sinister 
undertones, was shared by tonga-wallas, shikara men, 
and many others of the humble folk of the Valley. 
Allusions to “the machinations of foreign Powers” 
in Kashmir have been the long-standing stock in trade 


of many in India, Pakistan, and Kashmir, including 


responsible leaders and newspapers. Even so reputable 
a journal as The Times of India, in a leading editorial 


of August 15, suggestively entitled “The Hidden Hand,” 


stated that “foreign machinations provided the main 
inspiration for the disruptionist activities of Sheikh 
Abdullah and his clique.” Therefore, while disturbing, 
it is not surprising that the new leaders of Kashmir are 
using the “red-herring” technique of blaming the “ma- 
chinations of foreign Powers’ to consolidate support 
in a delicate situation and to distract attention from 
difficulties which can hardly be blamed on Adlai Steven- 
son! 

Shortly before the climax of the political crisis in 
Kashmir, the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
met in Karachi to discuss a long list of disputes be- 
tween the two countries. The Kashmir question, “the 
main fountain-head of bitterness,” was the principal 
topic for consideration. No agreement resulted, but the 
Prime Ministers did report that they had come “nearer 
a solution,” and they agreed to resume negotiations in 
a few weeks, 

On November 2, 1947, shortly after the Maharaja’s 


accession to India, Nehru gave the following specific 
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pledge in an address broadcast over All-India Radio: 
We have declared that the fate of Kashmir is ultimately to 
be decided by the people. That pledge we have given. . . not 
only to the people of Kashmir bus to the world. We will not 
and cannot back out of it. We are prepared when peace and 
law and order have been established to have a referendum 
held under international auspices like the United Nations. We 
want it to be a fair and just reference to the people and we 


shall accept their verdict. 


From that pledge Nehru has never retreated, although 
his critics have insisted that he has deliberately ob- 
structed the efforts of the United Nations to obtain 
agreement on the essential preliminaries to a plebiscite, 
and although they point to the Delhi Agreement as 
proof that he regards Kashmir as already an integral 
part of India. Moreover, Nehru, who is a descendant 
of Kashmir Brahmins, calls himself a Kashmiri, and 
once confessed, in referring to Kashmir: “my partiality 
for it occasionally leads me astray.” 

But the Indian Prime Minister, who has called th 
accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India “complete 
in law and in fact,” sees no inconsistency between this 
accession and his long-standing pledge. At the close of 
the debate on the Delhi Agreement in the House of the 
People, on August 7, 1952, he declared: “If the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir State wish to part company 
with us, they can go their way and we shall go ours 
We want no forced marriages or forced unions.” In his 
Independence Day address in Delhi, on August 15, 
1953, Nehru affirmed that he stood by his commit- 
ment to abide by the will of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir. On the same day, im an Independence Day 
speech in Karachi, the Prime Minister of Pakistan as- 
serted: “We are pledged to secure for the people of 
Kashmin 
We shall not rest until that pledge has been redeemed.” 

Immediately after making these public statements the 
two Prime Ministers met again, this time in the Indian 


their inalienable right of self-determination. 


capital, to consider ways and means of implementing 
their pledges. In spite of the unfavorable circumstances 
created by the crisis in Kashmir and the reactions to 
it, real progress was made. On August 21 a joint com- 
muniqué announced that India and Pakistan, believing 
that “the Kashmir dispute should be settled in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people of that state,” and 
agreeing that “the most feasible method of ascertaining 
the wishes of the people is by a fair and impartial 
plebiscite,” had decided that a plebiscite administrator 
should be appointed by the end of April 1954, to “make 
such proposals as he thinks proper for preparations . . . 
for holding a fair, impartial plebiscite in the entire 
state.” Although Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz had 
been agreed upon by the United Nations as plebiscite 
administrator for Kashmir as far back as 1949, it was 
thought probable that India and Pakistan would appoint 
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an Asian or a national of a small European country to 
that difficult post. 

The announcement of August 21 seemed to be, as 
the New York Times described it, “the brightest sign 
in many years of a rapprochment between India and 
But even under the best of 


Pakistan over Kashmir.” 
circumstances, assuming the best of intentions on both 
sides and the ability of both governments to resist strong 
pressures from extremist clements, a real settlement is 
still far in the future. In all likelihood India and Pakis- 
tan will not be able to agree on the conditions under 
which a plebiscite should be held; if they do, the period 
of preparation for a plebiscite and the time of actual 
voting will provide an opportunity for those who seck 
to appeal to all the bigotry and prejudice, the ignorance 
and grievances, the passions and hatreds of the un- 
happy people who inhabit Jammu and Kashmir. 

Mohammed Ali had hardly returned to Karachi be- 
fore Pakistani newspapers, including the semi-official 
Dawn and Evening Star, published front-page editorials 
attacking India and warning against “Hindu hypocrisy, 
treachery and deceit.” These attacks were so widespread 
and so vitriolic that Nehru seat a letter of provest to 
Mohammed Ali. It seemed, therefore, that the quarrel 
between India and Pakistan over Kashmir might pro- 
duce renewed outbreaks of bitterness just when the 
signs of a break in the long deadlock were appearing. 

The fact of the matter is that, despite the agreement 
of August 21, the prospects of resolving the Kashmir 
dispute by a plebiscite are still remote indeed. A more 
likely possibility is that India and Pakistan, unable to 
find any practicable alternative, may agree to a division 
of the disputed territory more or less along the present 
cease-fire line, with perhaps a plebiscite or some special 
arrangement for the Valley of Kashmir. Something of 
this sort was suggested by the then United Naiions 
mediator, Sir Owen Dixon, in 1950; but his proposals 
contained many features which commended themselves 
to nobody at the time, and they were “buried undet 
other weighty Kashmir documents.” 

On July 5, 1953, the New York Times carried a 
front-page story by its correspondent in India, Robert 
Trumbull, to the effect that the Kashmir quarrel “will 
he settled soon by an agreement excluding a plebiscite,” 
with a special status for the Valley of Kashmir and 
partition of the rest of the State along the cease-fire 
line. This report was denied, rather indignantly, by the 
two governments most directly concerned. Undoubtedly 
Sheikh Abdullah’s “new line”-and Trumbull’s reference 
to a rumor that the American Secretary of State “sup- 
ported a solution of this nature” did not make India 
and Pakistan more favorably disposed toward it, But 
both Nehru and Mohammed Ali seem willing to nego- 
tiate in a spirit of moderation and compromise, and if 
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a settlement by means of a plebiscite cannot be achieved, 
they may be forced to consider another approach. 

Whatever the course of future developments, the 
main burden must fall on India and Pakistan. The 
United Nations should stand ready to assist and advise, 
if its assistance and advice are solicited, but its role 
will henceforth be a secondary one. The United States 
and other major Powers should take a similarly sym- 
pathetic but detached position, Certainly they should 
be cautious in their attitudes and behavior toward an 
area where “foreign interference” is very much resented 
and where “the machinations of foreign Powers” are 
blamed for the unhappy and uncertain political status. 

In a sense, then, the Kashmir question is back where 
it was in 1947 and 1948, when the territory was split 
and India referred the question to the United Nations 
During the intervening years the United Nations has 
played a useful intermediary role, and has perhaps 
helped to avert further bloodshed in Kashmir. But it 
the tensions between India and Pakistan over Kashmir 
are to be lessened, through a settlement or at least some 
kind of modus vivendi, this much-to-be-desired result 
will come about only through agreement reached by 
direct negotiations. For, the Kashmir dispute, like many 
other questions affecting Asia, must be “settled” in 
Asia, and not in the United Nations or in some Western 
capital, 


Australia's Immigration 
Problem 
BY CHARLES S$. BLACKTON 


re EXPERIENCE OF WORLD WaAR has convinced 
thinking Australians that they no longer live in se- 
cure isolation, and has demonstrated that, unaided 
Australia cannot defend herself against attack by a 
powerful, technologically advanced enemy. Consider- 
ations of national security require the creation of mili- 
tary and air forces capable of defensive-oftensive oper- 
Mackay 


(Queensland) down to Melbourne, in the southern por- 


ations along the entire eastern coast from 
tion of the west coast, and in the vast stretch of the 
Far North, the site of strategic raw materials. Although 
the Commonwealth government has not specifically out- 
lined such a program, it must inevitably work toward 
it—as far as is politically and economically expedient 
Australia’s geographic position, remote from Europe 
Mr. Blackton, who is Associate Professor of History at Colgate 


University, collected part of the material for this article in 
Australia in 1952-53. 
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and North America, places a premium n self-sufficiency 
in industry and agriculture, neither of which is at pres- 
ent capable of meeting all the demands which a siege 
situation would impose. Such self-sufficiency can be 
achieved only if Australia continues in the coming de- 
cades to increase her population, which is still too small 
for security requirements, Population is therefore the 
key problem. 

Since 1945, Australia’s birth rate has taken an up- 
ward turn, thus confounding the doleful predictions 
made by demographers in the 1930s. Reliance on na- 
tural increase, however, would postpone the achieve- 
ment of a minimum safety level of population (per- 
haps 15,000,000) 
Immigration, therefore, is necessary. 


until late in the present century. 


In Australia immigration has always been an ex- 
plosive subject. Australians have favored only one form 
of immigrant—the hand-picked young European, pref- 
erably a Briton—-who brings with him an education, 
capital, skill and a family. During the past hundred 
years, Australians have agitated, boycotted ana broken 
heads in their determination to reject convicts, Chinese, 
British paupers, Pacific Islanders, Jewish refugees from 
Czarist pogroms, and Afghan camelmen. 

This protectionist attitude has been expressed in two 
policies relating to immigration, The first, the White 
Australia Policy, is directed against the intrusion of a 
serf-class of colored laborers who might compete with 
white Australians, lower the standard of living, and un- 
dermine democracy and the Australian way of life. 
The second is an Australia First Policy. Ever since the 
first free workmen began to compete with government 
convicts, the Australian public has kept a sharp eye 
on the influx of all—even British 
business and industry, however, take a different view, 
and have often actively encouraged immigration in the 
face of disapproval on the part of the trade unions. 


migrants. Australian 


Management may be said to have completely accepted 
the White Australia Policy but not the Australia First 
Policy. 

Soon after World War II, when Australia’s exposure 
to external dangers was driven home by the aggres- 
sive policies of international communism and the gen- 
eral upsurge Of Asian nationalism, the government be- 
gan to take measures, discussed during the war, to 
strengthen national security by increasing the popula- 
tion by means of immigration. There was never any 
question of abrogating the White Australia Policy, but 
the program adopted was tantamount to an abandon- 
ment of the Australia First Policy. Such a move by a 
Labor Ministry revealed how grave a view was taken 
of the situation, which, in stark terms, was thought to 


mean “populate or perish.” A prominent member of 
Parliament recently admitted, off the record, that the 
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trade unions had to be “scared” into accepting the 
program. 

The Ministry of Immigration (created in 1945) then 
proceeded to sell the idea to the public. It also built 
up an organization of administrators, and dispatched 
missions abroad to select immigrants, charter ships and 
negotiate agreements with the International Refuge Or- 
ganization and interested governments. In Australia, it 
established camps and hostels, assembled reception and 
medical staffs, and formulated assimilation and educa- 
tion programs. 

In Britain and war-shattered Europe there were nu- 
merous applicants to whom the prospect of a new life 
in the peaceful and spacious southern continent was 
most inviting. Some of these arrived in 1946, but the 
program has been operating effectively only since the 
beginning of 1947, with the following results: 


Number of 

Immigrants 
174,540 
132,542 
127,824 


Number of 
Immigrants Year 
31,765 1950 
65,739 1951 
167,727 1952 


Year 
1947 
1948 
1949 


During the period 1947-52, while 700,137 migrants 
entered Australia, 128,712 persons—most of them for- 
mer immigrants—left the country permanently. Total 
net immigration for the 6 years ending December 31, 
1952, was thus 571,425 persons. On the same date the 
estimated population was 8,752,819, representing an in- 
crease of 1,228,332 for the period. Natural increase 
(including some immigrants’ children born in Aus- 
tralia) amounted to 656,907 persons. The 1953 immi- 
gration quota has been cut to 80,000, but even if this 
diminished volume is maintained, Australia’s popula- 
tion should pass the 10,000,000 mark by 1960. 

Distributed according to national origins, immigration 
between 1945 and September 1952 was as follows: 


Number Percentage 
347,306 49.9 
71,271 10.2 
66,194 9.5 
39,290 
24,631 
20,073 
19,732 
13,812 
13,701 


Nationalit y 
British 
Polish 
Italian 
Dutch 
Yugoslav 
Russian (Ukrainian) 
Latvian 
German 
Hungarian 
Czech 
Greek 
Others 
British subjects have always been entitled to free en- 


try. Other Europeans approved by the Ministry of Im- 
migration are allowed to immigrate if employment has 
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been guaranteed. These long-standing arrangements 
have been supplemented by a number of new plans, 
such as: the United Kingdom Free and Assisted Pas- 
sage Scheme (involving 170,000 immigrants since 
1947); the Mass Resettlement Scheme (170,000 dis- 
placed persons); the Empire and Allied ex-Service- 
men’s Scheme (17,480 veterans since 1947); the Mal- 
tese Agreement (11,730); the Irish Scheme (1,450) ; 
the Dutch Agreement (6,950 since 1951); the Italian 
Agreement (9,050 since 1951) ; and the German Agree- 
ment (signed in 1952). 

In Britain applicants for assisted passage are exam- 
ined by Australian interviewing and selection officers 
in cooperation with the British Ministry of Labor. In 
other countries, Australian selection teams meet appli- 
cants who have previously been approved by their own 
governments. Medical and x-ray examinations and re- 
quired and, except in Britain, are administered by Aus- 
tralian medical examiners, 

In 1947 only 4 ships could be chartered to carry 
immigrants. This fleet grew to a peak of 11 all-immi- 
grant ships and 14 other vessels with annual quotas. 
Now immigrants use the facilities of private shipping 
companies, and the immigrant fleet has been demobil- 
ized except for the handsome New Australia. 

Immigrants who have paid their full passage may 
but do not have to take advantage of the reception 
program in Australia. Personal and group nominees 


pass through the reception centers and move rapidly 
to their Australian contact point. Commonwealth nom- 
inees undergo medical examinations upon arrival, and 
are routed to jobs by immigration officials. 


Assimilation Problems 

Assimilation programs have taken the shape of Good 
Neighbor Councils and New Settlers’ Leagues to encour- 
age old and new Australians to meet socially. Some 
10,000 volunteer workers keep this activity going. Vol- 
untary free English classes, correspondence courses and 
radio instruction reach some 45,000 non-English-speak- 
ing newcomers. The children of immigrants are required 
to attend school, and some classes have been offered 
at immigrant centers. 

These reception, assimilation and education programs 
have—along with housing—been targets of considerable 
criticism on the part of both immigrants and Austral- 
ians. The government made an effort to provide its 
best housing facilities for British newcomers, but, as 
Immigration Minister Holt has put it, “hostel life does 
not appear to suit the British temperament”; the Brit- 
ish immigrant expects a home. (The favored status of 
British immigrants is demonstrated also by the fact 
that they are not’ required to contract for two years’ 
work with their first employer, while all other immi- 
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grants under the Commonwealth nomination scheme 
are so bound.) Europeans have been more satisfied with 
housing, although in a few cases they have been tem- 
porarily located in wool sheds. Families have been 
kept together whenever possible. All immigrants are 
entitled to full social service benefits, and to the ad- 
vantages of the Basic Wage awards. 

What have been the criteria regarding the sexes, 
ages, family sizes, occupations, character and security 
records of the postwar immigrants? Males predomin- 
ate. About 75 percent of the new arrivals are in the 
productive age group (15-59 years). With the excep- 
tion of the Italians, almost all of whom are single 
men or unaccompanied by wives, most of the immi- 
grants come in family groups. 

Their occupations roughly follow the pattern of oc- 
cupational distribution of native-born Australians. The 
largest percentage (24.6) of productive immigrants are 
skilled tradesmen; other main classifications indicate 
Australia’s preference for laborers, rural workers and 
clerks. Skilled workers among them tend to be British 
or Dutch, while the Italians provide much unskilled 
labor. 

Selected German immigrants are screened by the 
Australian Security Intelligence Organization with the 
aid of British and American officials in Germany, and 
are presumed to have been cleared through the Berlin 
Documentation Centre. Elsewhere screening is entirely 
an Australian responsibility. It is hard to assay the 
success of these security checks, but there is some feel- 
ing in Australia that communist and nazi sympathizers 
have been among the newcomers. Whatever their qual- 
ities or dossiers, the immigrants have received a name: 
“New Australians.” The term sometimes has an ironic 
connotation, but it is considered an improvement on 
“pommy,” “eyeto,” and “reffo.” 

The population program has been an ambitious one; 
its cost up to June 1952 was £65,560,000. It may not 
be enough but it represents about the maximum effort 
that Australia could have made in 6 years. If allow- 
ance is made for the difference in the sizes of the two 
countries, it rivals the program of the U ited States 
during the latter’s peak period of unlimited immigra- 
tion. Since 1945, Australia has received more immi- 
grants than any other country except the United States 
and Canada. Viewed in relation to established popula- 
tion, Australia’s record far outstrips those of the North 
American nations. 

Whether this rate of increase is sufficient depends 
upon imponderables. Will other Korea-type conflicts oc- 
cur in Asia? Will Indonesian aspirations extend to Aus- 
tralian-controlled Papua-New Guinea? Will Communist 
China or a re-militarized Japan develop air and sea 
power sufficient to threaten Australia? Will American 
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capital offer more assistance in the development of 
Australia? Can Australia count on the protection af- 
forded by the Anzus alliance with the United States 
for the next 20 years? 

The influx of New Australians has been very useful 
in providing man-power for vital development works 
such as the Snowy River and Keiwa projects. It has 
cased the labor shortages in the coal, steel, cement, 
timber and other industries, where inadequate produc- 
tion was retarding the expansion of secondary indus: 
tries generally, It has helped to increase national pro: 
duction and the demand for skilled labor 

Immigration has not as yet increased the proportion 
of producers or of potential military man-power among 
the total population, since large numbers of technically 
“unproductive” dependents have accompanied the pro- 
ducers. The emphasis on male immigrants for such 
purposes has led to complaints of a biological imbalance 
and associated social symptoms. Yet, in 1951 Prime 
Minister Menzies made clear that the primary aim of 
the immigration program was defense and that in fu- 
ture emphasis would be placed upon productive work- 
ers without dependents. 

In one important aspect the program has not been 
successful. Few New Australians who have gone to the 
Northern ‘Territory, north 
Western Australia have stayed in these exposed zones, 
the closest to potential foreign danger. Mainly respon- 
sible for this are the climate, and the failure of the 
federal and state governments to encourage immigrants, 


veterans and Australians with farming experience to 


northern Queensland or 


homestead land in these areas 

What effect 
composition of Australia? In 1947, 
was initiated, Australia’s population was 98 percent 
The Australian-born ca- 


has immigration had on the ethnic 


when the program 


Australian or British by birth 
tegory included largely assimilated groups of Germans, 
Italians, and others of non-British ancestry. Neverthe- 
less, before the influx of New Australians, the nation 
was almost wholly Anglo-Saxon, and comparable to the 
United States up to 1848. The recent immigration has 
had much the same effect in somewhat diminishing the 
absolute predominance of the Anglo-Saxon ‘as the im- 
migration of the 1850s and 1860s had in the United 
States, 

The chief non-British immigrant groups since 1947 
have been Polish, Italian, Dutch, Yugoslav, Latvian, 
Ukrainian, Hungarian, Lithuanian, Czech and German. 
Except for the Italians and Germans, who have long- 
established cousins there, these groups have had no 
link with Australia in the past. They represent distinct 
and often mutually antagonistic cultural and_ political 
interests, There is evidence that these groups rarely 
cross racial frontiers in their social lives, and in fact 
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are disinclined to cross class lines within their own 
groups. 

It is not surprising that Australians sometimes snipe 
at these newcomers and that the latter show a remark- 
able readiness to criticize Australians to neutral (e.¢., 
American) listeners. Some immigrants have expected to 


find only milk and honey in the land of their adoption. 


Australian Reactions 

Nevertheless, the present immigration program com- 
mands the support of both major political parties. Mr. 
A. A. Calwell, Labor M.P. (who initizted the pro- 
gram and (Liberal) Immigration Minister H. E. 
Holt have been energetic even trading 


compliments across party lines, a practice unusual in 


in its defense 


Australian politics. Technical experts qualified to assess 
the program have given it qualified approval. The 
officially support it, but 


trade unions 
were quick to urge its interruption at the first signs of 


moved by fear 


an economic recession in 1952, 

Employers, viewed as a body, favor immigration. 
They believe, sometimes a bit faint-heartedly, in an ex- 
panding cconomy. Morcover, they find it is easier to 
keep personnel when there is competition for jobs. As 
individuals, however, employers display a variety of 
reactions, One large grazier, for example, will employ 
no immigrant labor, whereas the vice-president of an 
old industrial firm has established an employment quota 
for New Australians of all races and is pleased with the 
results. 

The medical fraternity has resisted the efforts of 
non-British doctors to become established in Australia. 
Before he may practise, the European doctor is required 
to undergo almost all of his training a second time 
a heavy burden for the immigrant with a family. Some 
Australian doctors believe that continental Europeans 
are temperamentally unsuited to conditions of general 
practice in Australia, 

The native-born public is inclined to feel that im- 
migrants should break their ties with the Old World 
as soon as possible. The procrastination of many new- 
comers in learning English has been a source of irrita- 
tion, There has been occasional criticism of immigrants 
by members of the trade unions, the Australian Natives’ 
Association and the Returned Servicemen’s League. 
British businessmen and workmen, often criticized by 
Australians, reply by censuring what they describe as 
the lethargy of Australian workmen and the lack of in- 
itiative in Australian business circles. There is far more 
of this sort of cross-fire than the press or the political 
arena reveals. Yet British immigrants—-when they be- 
come assimilated—-eventually adopt the native point 
of view toward European newcomers. 

The refugee “middle comers” of the 1930s (includ- 
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ing a large proportion of Jewish origin) have been as- 
similated to a great extent. This group has strongly 
criticized the postwar selection of non-British immi- 
grants on the ground that they come from former Axis, 
pro-Axis, or authoritarian nations. Yet, as recent ar- 
rivals themselves, they condemn the prejudice shown by 
some “Dinkum Aussies” toward foreigners. 

What do the New Australians think of Australia? It 
is the writer’s impression that many of them dislike it. 
A Dutch stationhand with whom he talked was an ex- 
ception. This immigrant welcomed the chance to be 
judged on his abilities rather than his status. He con- 
fessed that the “schooling” was rugged, but said, “In 
Australia they treat you like a man.” Others feel that 
they have left a superior culture at home for a pro- 
vincial and almost barbarous land. Often they express 
regret that they have been unable to emigrate to those 
almost legendary spots, New York or California. (Few 
seem to realize that any settlements le between these 
two American states.) The “philistine” aspects of mod- 
ern Australia—the fact that art galleries and symphony 
concerts are few, the drama limps, and literature starves 

depress educated Europeans, to whom Australian so- 
cial habits and customs are, by and large, both unfa- 
miliar and uncongenial. However, when the New Aus- 
tralian scoffs at Australia’s “milk-bar civilization,” he 
is forgetting the insecurity and poverty in his own na- 
tive land. For, if Australia has not yet welcomed him 
to its social community, it does offer him a healthful 
environment, security and, sometimes, economic oppor- 
tunity. 

The economic impact of the New Australians is not 
easy to assess. In addition to aggravating the housing 
shortage, their advent has accentuated an inflationary 
condition evident since the end of wartime austerity. 
In spite of some expansion of production to meet in- 
creased consumer demands, and an increase in taxation 
(in the 1951-52 Budget), the inflationary trend has 
persisted, Enlargement of the consumer group has had 
the effect of reducing exportable surpluses and increas- 
ing imports. A decline in the price of wool in 1952 
highlighted the unfavorable trend of the country’s bal- 
ance of payments. This led to a tightening of import 
restrictions, accompanied by a wave of pessimism and 
a marked drop in employment figures. Vital develop- 
ment projects were halted or operated at reduced effi- 
ciency as “economy” measures. The recession was not 
attributable mainly to immigration, but the reduction 
in the 1953 quota is expected to relieve both unemploy- 
ment and the overall strain on the economy. 

These economic difficulties led to a crisis in the im- 
migrant situation in 1952. It appeared first in Victoria 
in July, when 2,300 Italian immigrants at Bengilla Im- 
migrant Centre, angered by prolonged unemployment, 
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threatened to create disorder if jobs were not immedi- 
ately provided. Australian troops nearby were alerted. 
A few weeks later, Italians and displaced persons at 
Maribyrnong Hostel, whose employment on develop- 
ment works had been suspended, charged that employ- 
ers were refusing to hire non-English-speaking labor. A 
“March on Canberra” was averted by officials and by 
the Italian Consul at Melbourne on August 8. 


Immigration Reduced 

As a result of these developments, and under pressure 
from the Labor Opposition, Immigration Minister Holt 
announced that the 1953 immigration quota would be 
halved, and the balance of the 1952 quota reduced. The 
cuts were to be made in the unskilled Southern Europ- 
ean influx. The situation was not eased by the arrival 
soon afterward of 700 unskilled Italians at Port Mel- 
bourne, 

A flood of letters to the press demanded that jobs 
be reserved for native-born Australians. Newspapers 
featured accounts of immigrants involved in. crime. 
(Their record, incidentally, has been considered good in 
this respect.) The government announced that tuture 
immigrants would be skilled men who would, in effect, 
create employment as they manned new industries. The 
Agreement with the Bonn government, providing for 
German immigration over a 4-year period (starting 
with 10,000 in 1953), was negotiated in conformity 


with this principle. On the day this pact was signed, 
August 29, 1952, over 1,000 Maltese and Italians were 
applying for passage back to Europe. A weck later, the 
Australian Trade Union Congress demanded immediate 
cessation of all immigration until the employment sit- 


uation had improved. 

In November, the crisis took a new turn when British 
immigrants refused to pay their hostel fees, and ac- 
cused Italian immigrants of offensive acts. As the gov- 
ernment threatened to evict non-cooperators, some of 
the British demonstrated and displayed inflammatory 
placards, one of which read, “We Fight Nazis Again.” 
When eviction was later attempted in several cases, it 
was accomplished only after a sicge of the barricaded 
families and resort to violence. The British Migrant 
Welfare Association threatened to demand the repatri- 
ation of 20,000 immigrants. 

Early in 1953 the economic strain lessened, and in- 
dustrial employment rose. But the cut in immigration 
still stands, and as late as May embittered Italians were 
sailing home from Melbourne, Sydney and Perth at 
the expense of the Italian government. 

In the rural industries (and the wool check is still 
the base of the economy) immigration has increased 
the demand both for produce and for rural labor. Im- 
migrants have not yet supplied a sufficient labor force 
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for the rural areas. Displaced persons, expected to go 
to the backblocks, have not been enthusiastic about do- 
ing so, British immigrants are mainly urban workers. 
Europeans, even those from farms and villages, often 
find life in the Australian bush lonely and unattractive. 
The allocation of more government funds to the out- 
back areas for roads and electrification might improve 
this situation. Meanwhile, the vast distances, the ab- 
sence of anything comparable to European village com- 
munities, and the lack of entertainment and comforts 
are driving the New Australians back to the crowded 
cities, Similar factors have for 50 years been causing 
native-born Australians to settle in the coastal areas. 

As far as politics is concerned, the New Australians 
are slowly becoming enfranchised. The antagonisms 
among many of the racial groups preclude the emerg- 
ence of an Immigrant Bloc in politics for some years 
to come. The non-British postwar immigrants may vote 
more conservatively than the British group. Yet, claims 
have been made that the Italians in the strongly com- 
munist Railway Unions will vote Communist after they 
get the franchise, Except in the case of the Queensland 
Italians, it «tl probably be some years before any siz- 
able number « “ew Australians is sitting in state or 
federal * jislature 

As for the future of the present immigration program, 
it is doubtful whether Australia can assimilate such 
numbers on a continuing basis for long. An effort to 
absorb a body of immigrants totaling nearly 10 percent 
of the basic population is a risky operation—-somewhat 
as if the United States were to accept 14 million in 6 


"em 
years time, 





BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


The danger with a thesis of this sort is that it fits too 
neatly into any set of observed social phenomena. Actually, 
the roots of cultural traits are many and, often, far below 
the surface. Yet, the originality of this dissertation, with its 
many concrete illustrations, is stimulating and helpful. The 
author corrects a number of prevalent Western views of the 
Chinese mind and plays the spotlight on American character- 
istics which familiarity has obscured for many of us. He real- 
izes that many of the tendencies which he describes are in 
process of change or are themselves symptoms of change. ‘The 
contrasts between China and America are lessening, not 
necessarily because of intercultural contacts but also because 
of the impact of the same technical, hence also social and 
political, changes on both. 

This attempt at an appraisal of the forces that shape 
Chinese and American culture from within suggests the need 
for more specialized and intensive explorations. 


Yonkers, N. Y. BRUNO LASKER 


JOURNEY BY JUNK: Japan After MacArthur. By Willard 
Price. New York: John Day, 1953. 317 pp. Illus. $4.50. 


A pleasant running account of a recent trip through the 
Inland Sea area of Japan, spiced with adventures and inter- 
spersed with comments on the state of the country, The author 
finds that the Occupation did not effect a revolution, as 
claimed by its chief, although it did some good things, and 
tried to do more. Now, however, according to his observation, 
“The Japanese have largely reverted to their historical 
character, and have resumed their painfully slow progress 
toward a democracy of their own making.” This progress, he 
fears, is threatened by a revival of militarism, aided by the 
United States’ insistence on rearmament. “Japan,” he con- 
cludes, “must either sell or fight.” 


New York MIRIAM S. FARLEY 


NEW IPR PUBLICATION 
CANADA AND THE FAR EAST, 1940-53. By Henry F. 
Angus. Toronto: University of Toronto Press; New York: 
IPR International Secretariat. 140 pp. $3.50. Issued under 


the joint auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs and the IPR. 














AMERICANS AND CHINESE: Two Ways of Life. By 
Francis L. K.:Hsu. New York: Henry Schuman, 1953, xix, 
457 pp. $6.00. 


There has long been a need for a competent Asian interpre- 
tation of the cultural differences between East and West, to 
offset the many biased occidental explanations of the ‘oriental 
mind’, For his method Dr. Hsu has chosen a running com- 
parison of American and Chinese modes of conduct and of 
thinking in relation to many common situations and problems. 
A basic difference in outlook serves him as key to most of the 
contrasts encountered. Americans, he finds, are conditioned 
to strive for individual success; Chinese are brought up to 
rely for their satisfactions on membership in the intimate 
group. Because of their emphasis on the ego, Americans are 
liable to feel insecure and frequently seek outlets for their 
emotional needs, Chinese, with fewer occasions for independent 
action, tend to be situation-centered and tradition-minded. 
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